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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


HOUSEHOLD  CALE1\TD.AR 


A  radio  talk,  "by  Mrs.  Rowena.  Schir.itt  Carpenter,  'Bureau,  of  Home  Economics, 
■delivered  on  Thursday ,  .  August  iU, .  through  3^  associ^.t/ed  stations  of  the  'ITational 
Broadcasting  Company,  in  the  National  Earm  and' Home-  Hojir,. 


How  do  yoU' do,  Hom.emGkerS':  _^  ,,■  ■        '        '        ■.  : 

;   .       Laundering  problems,  are  solved;  so  ,-.!?-ny  different  ways  these  dgsys  that 
probably  no  two  of  us  h^:iidle  o-or  .laxmdr.y  just  alike.   '  Some  of  us 'like  to  ha.ve  it 
done;,  at  home;,  so ■■ne  of  us  have  a  washing  r'achine;  soire  of.  Us  send  most  things  out 
to  be  w.-shed,  and  do  the  rest  by  hand.     In  any  case,  somehow  or  other  we  must 
give  attention  to  the  family  w?sh.     j^cl  most  of  us  have  a  number  of  things  we 
laimder  ourselves  unless  -they  .can  be -done  unde.r  our .  close .  supervision.    1  am 
thinking. now  particul-^rly  of  silk  undergarments,  v/a-s  silk  dresses ,  rayon  garments, 
.an.d  delicately-,  colored. linen  pnd.  cotton;  things .   ■Besides  there  are 'always  fine 
household- linens ,  lace-  curtains-,;  wpolens,  eJid  -atticles.- belonging  to-  the  baby  . 
that  have  to  be  hajidled  s'eparately.  ■-.'.-      .  ' 

Careful  attention  in  the  l---andering  of  silks  pjid  other  delicate  things 
pays  not  only  in  the  waj."  they ;  look- but  in  the -way  the.y  vrear.-    Silks  should  be 
wa.shed  with  very  mild  soap,  in  1-ukewarm  water-,  [snd.  have  the  least  possible 
rubbing,  bec-ause  -  silk  .fibers  px$  delicate.    .Gentle -squeezing  shd  working,  up  .  and 
_do\'Ti  in  the  suds  is  even  better.- than  gentle  tubbing.     It;  is.  best  to  saueeze  out 
the  suds  without twisting  -  or  wringing:  the  garm(5nt.     Thorough  rinsing  in  v;ater 
of  the  same  low  temperature  -is  im'oortant  too.-;   Squeeze,  out '  the-  rinse  w'ater- 
gently  or  roll  -  the-  silk- garment  in  large  .tibsorbent.  cloths  or  bath  towels  to  tr-?Jj:e 
up  surplus  :  water ,  ffid-iron-.-while,  damp-.  :  -  Silk-  schorches  ■  easily,, -' and  white  silk 
yellov/s  when  pressed,  with  a: hot  iron, .  especially  if  the  soap  .has  not  been  entirely 
removed  in  the  rinsing,     '^len  evenly  dampened,  and  ironed  on  the-  wrong  side  with 
a  warm  i.ron,  silks  come-  out  best,.       •  ,     ..        •  .  v 

Some  silks  are.  easily  v;aterm.?rked  and .  sho\7  darker-  spots-  if  .very  wet 'plaices 
are  ironed  dry.    Pongee  is  a  notable  example  of  this.     It  is  better  to  iron  pongee 
entirely  dry  to  e.void  spots  -and  to  prevent  a  stiff,  slick  appea,rance,  though  if 
evenly  dampened  and  quickly  ironed  the  result  may  be  as  good. 

I  never  see  a  pongee  garment  witho-ut' recalling  a  very  spotted  pongee  shirt 
I  sa,w  a,  man  wearing,  sever-al  years  ago.     The  entire  back  aoid  part  of  one  sleeve 
of  this  otherwise  very  good  looking  shirt  was  decorated  with  large  irregularly 
shaped  spots  that  looked  like  grease.     The  wearer  had  talcen  off  his  coat  as  the 
summer  day  grew  hotter,  and  had  no  idea.  I  am  s-uj.-e  how  his  shirt  looked.     Of  course 
the  spots  were  not  grease  but  water  spots  from  uneven  dai:ipening  when  ironed. 
The  funniest  pa.rt  of  the  s■^-ory  is  that  this  man  was  the  bu'^'er  and  head  salesman 
for  the  silk  section  of  a  de-^artment  store,  and  was  co.istantly  giving  advice  to 
customers  on  the  selection  a.nd  care  of  silks. 
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Sil':  hose  lyst  so  rr.-ach  lon--j;er  if  they  are  carefully  '.Tashed  after  each 
wearing.     I  h.:.ve  Inio-.rn  collGeJO  .^irls  away  from  home  -.vho  made  the  mistalce  of  laying 
party  hose  aside  imlauiidered  "betv/eon  v/earings,  feelin^^  that  "because  they  were 
'.vorn  such  a  short  tine  tliey  need  not  be  v/ashed.     An  even  r.'orse  habit  is  stuffing 
hose  inside  of  shoes  overnight  or  bet^reen  vrepjrings.     The  acid  ajid  salts  of 
perspiration  are  very  hard  on  silk  fibers,  and  should  be  at  least  rinsed  out  -jith 
clear  water  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  hose  are  taken  off.     One  friend  of  mine 
maJces  it  an  unbrepkable  rule  to  rinse  out  the  feet  of  her  hose  each  night,  'jhether 
she  gives  the  hose  a  thorough  r/ashing  -^r  not.     This  takes  only  a  minute  but  it 
renoves  the  perspiration  and  prevents  rotting,  so  that  she  can  safely  accumulate 
hose  for  several  da„ys  until  she  has  time  to  give  them  careful  attention.     She  is 
doubtless  right  in  believing  that  her  hasiery  bill  is  greatly  reduced  by  this 
habit.  .  . 

Some  types  of  ra.yon  are  ^veaker  \7hen  wet  than  pure  silk,  and  so  must  be 
laundered  vdth  particular  care.     Lukewarm  water,  pure  mild  soap,  no  rubbing, 
thorough  rinsing,  hanging  up  carefully  'without  clothespins,  and  ironing  with  a 
medium  hot  iron  are  the  essential  precautions,,    H?nuf acturere  usually  '.'.'arn  cus- 
tomers too  about  rough  finger  nails  and  rings  that  may  catch  the  fabric  and  tear 
it,  or  start  a  run,  -  ,  • 

t 

In  general,  cottons  are  considered  less  delicate  and  easier  to  launder 
thsn  silks.     Cottons  do  offer  their  o^m  problems,  hov/ever,  especially  if  they  are 
colored.     Tlie  celicately  colored  cotton  fabrics  in  vogue  just  now  probably  need 
almost  as  careful  handling  as  silk  if  they  are  to  we?r  v;ell  and  hold  their  color. 
Though  it  is  not  stylish  to  be  crisp,  cotton  dresses  iron  better  aiid  stay  fresh 
longer,  if  they  are  dipped  in  a  very  dilute  starch  water,     ^''ery  thin  starch  serves 
to  replace  the  original  finish,  and  does  not  give  a  stiff  starched  appearance. 
Ironing  cotton  prints  on  the  wrong  side  first  and  then  smoothing  a  bit  on  the 
right  side  also  helps  in  reproducing  a  finish  much  like  that  of  new  goods. 

Those  and  rcicny  other  home  laundering  suggestions  are  found  in  F.3.  1^97» 
"r'ethods  and  Equipment  for  ''■lone  Laundering",     ^xiether  the  bulk  of  your  laundry 
worlc  is  done  in  or  out  of  your  home,  I  am.  sure  you  will  find  helpful  ideas  in 
this  bulletin. 


